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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Recollections of Chopin and Liszt. 
From the German. 

It was in 1828 that Lenz, in later years the 
author of ‘‘Beethoven et ses Trois Styl:s,” and 
of ‘*Beethoven, eine Kunststudie,” but then a 
young man of nineteen, went to Paris to study 
music under Kalkbrenner. As he walked 
along the Boulevards he read the advertisement 
of a concert to be given in the Conservatory by 
M. Liszt, when a Concerto of Beethoven’s 
would be performed. This notice was destined 
to have an important influence on his life. He 
little thought that Beethoven’s works, almost 
unknown to him at that time, would afterwards 
induce him towrite six volumes about them. 
Just as little did he imagine that he should be- 
come the personal friend of Liszt, and should 
publish in Berlin, in 1872, a small pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘Die Grossen Pianoforte Virtuosen 
unsrer Zeit,”* from which we have taken the 
following extracts. 

Incited, he tells us, by the handbill of the 
concert, he told his frieads of his wish to be- 
come a pupil of Liszt. They all laughed at 
the notion, urging that Liszt had never givena 
lesson and was not even a professor of the 
piano. Not discouraged by their ridicule, he 
sought out Liszt and found him at home,—a 
rare occurrence, according to the great man’s 
mother, who said that her Franz was almost 
always at church, no longer devoting himself 
exclusively to music. These were the days in 
which Liszt thought of becoming a St. Simon- 
ist. Liszt, a thin, pale young man of remark- 
ably attractive features, was lying on a sofa 
lost in thought, and smoking a long Turkish 
pipe, in the midst of three pianos. As Lenz 
entered he neither moved nor appeared to see 
him. Lenz explained to him in French, the 
only language which Liszt then would tolerate, 
that his family had wished him to take lessons 
of Kalkbrenner, but that he preferred to apply 
to him, because he was going to play a Con- 
certo of Beethoven's in public. Liszt’s smile 
was like the gleam of a dagger in the sun. 
‘Play me something,” was the only reply. 

“I will play Kalkbrenner’s Sonata for the 
left hand,” answered Lenz, supposing that he 
had said the right thing. 

“T won’t hear that; I don’t know it, and 
don’t wish to learn it,” was the scornful re- 
joinder. 

Poor Lenz was in despair, but he walked 
manfully to the nearest piano. ‘‘Not that,” 
exclaimed Liszt, without changing his position, 
“the other,” and Lenz went to the second 
piano and began the ‘‘Invitation to the Dance.” 
At the three first A-flats not a sound was given 
forth by the instrument. What did it mean? 
He played on bravely to the first chords, when 
Liszt came up to him and, seizing his right 
hand, demanded: ‘‘What is that? it begins 
well.” 


* The Great Pianoforte Virtuosos of our Time. 





“Tt is Weber’s,”’ answered Lenz. 

“Did he write it for the piano? 
know his Robin des Bois here.” 

“Certainly,” was the astonished reply, ac- 
companied with an enumeration of some of his 
works and hearty admiration of them. Liszt 
begged him to bring whatever he had with him 
of Weber’s, and promised to give him a lesson 
for the first time in his life, as Lenz had intro- 
duced him to Weber; adding that he need not 
play on that piano again, for it was only alittle 
‘‘mauvaise plaisanterie” of his, because Lenz 
spoke of Kalkbrenner. At the first lesson Liszt 
became more enamored of Weber. He express- 
ed his delight at the Sonata in A flat by lively 
gestures and exclamations ; and just before the 
conclusion of the first part of the Allegro, 
cried: ‘‘Stop, stop, what isthat? I must look 
at that myself.” 

Think of a genius like Liszt for the first time 
listening to and performing Weber! It seemed 
with Liszt’s rendering as if it were he who was 
teaching Weber to Lenz. Afterwards the 
whole world knew how he glorified Weber at 
the piano, and talked of the triumphal pro- 
cessions that he led with the composer in con- 
cert pieces throughout Europe. 

In 1842 Lenz again went to Paris. His first 
visit there of course was to Liszt, whose moth- 
er received him most cordially with the news 
that herson had given up St. Simonism. Liszt’s 
reception of his friend was hearty. ‘I must 
see you every day and order an Erard for you; 
we'll bring back the old times and play Weber's 
Sonatas,” he said, ‘‘from the same sheets; 
those with your remarks written on them, they 
have always been kept by me as a sacred treas- 
ure. But I also want to know something of 
Chopin’s.” 

‘‘Whatever you please, only don’t think of 
pay. A cup of coffee is all I want.” 

Those were never to be forgotten hours. 
Liszt was always in season, it was the ‘‘poli- 
tesse du Roi.” One morning he proposed 
a walk, inquiring first into the nature of 
Lenz’s overcoat, who was rather proud of 
his tigerskin and brown velvet coat. ‘What 
an excitement you will create with that!” said 
the great pianist, as he saw the garment. 
‘‘Why, I am the only man in Paris who could 
give you hisarm in that hanseatic skin. Come, 
we'll eat macaroni at Broschi’s, where Rossini 
goes, and sit at his table.” As they walked 
through the Boulevards, stared at by the pass- 
ers, the assertion was well verified. Chopin 
could not have walked in company with such a 
coat. George Sand would have been displeased. 

In those days it was distingué not to return to 
Paris till very late in the fall. Chopin there- 
fore could not come back, or else Sand would 
not permit it. Liszt could wait for him no 
longer, so he gave his card to Lenz, with the 
magic words written on it: Laissez passer.— 
Franz Liszt. ‘‘Give that to Chopin,” he said ; 
‘‘without a laissez passer you would never see 
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him; that’s the way with first-class authors and 
artists, we can’t afford to waste our time. Go 
about two o’clock to the Cité d’ Orléans, where 
he lives. Sand is there too, and Dantan and 
Viardot; they spend the evenings at a German 
countess’s; perhaps Chopin will take you, but 
don’t ask him to introduce you to Sand. He 
is ‘ombrageux.’” 

‘‘He has not your courage.” 

‘‘No, poor Frederic, he has not.” 

At last Lenz could see Chopin; he gave the 
card to the servant, who declared that® Chopin 
was not at home. ‘‘Give him this card and 
leave the rest to me,” Lenz insisted. Soon, 
card in hand, Chopin appeared,—a young man 
of medium size, worn looking with a languish- 
ing, speaking face, and the finest Parisian dress, 
He did not even motion Lenz to a seat, who 
stood as if before a lord. 

‘‘What do you want? Are you a scholar of 
Liszt’s, an artist ?” was the unflattering ques- 
tion. 

‘‘A friend of Liszt’s, who desired the pleas- 
ure of learning your Mazurkas under your guid- 
ance, for I regard them as a literature; some I 
have already studied with Liszt.” Careless 
words, and too late. 

“Indeed!” politely drawled Chopin. ‘‘What 
do you want of me, then? Play me what you 
learned with Liszt. I have a few minutes to 
spare, was just going out, had closed my door, 
you are excused.” 

As thirteen years before, Lenz was in an awk- 
ward situation; yet there was no fear of anoth- 
er examination after one with Liszt, so he 
opened the piano, (a Pleyel, Chopin used no 
other). Chopin leaned.as if fatigued upon the 
instrument, looking right into his face. Lenz 
but ventured a glance at him and boldly struck 
into the Mazurka in B-flat major, the one for 
which Liszt had given him some variations. 
The Pleyel was easier than the Erard had been. 
Lenz did well. Chopin obligingly whispered : 
‘That trait is not yours. He showed you that. 
He must put his hand on everything. Well, he 
can dare to; he plays before thousands, I before 
one. That’s good. I'll give you lessons twice 
a week; it will be hard for me to find three- 
quarters of an hour. What are you reading?” 

“Geo. Sand, and Jean Jacques first of all.” 

Chopin smiled. ‘‘Liszt told you to say that; 
I see you are initiated; so much the better; be 
punctual. My house is a dove-cot. We shall 
become better acquainted with each other. A 
recommendation from Liszt means something; 
you are the first scholar he has sent me; we are 
friends, we were comrades.” 

Lenz went long before the appointed time 
and waited. One lady after another came, be- 
sides Filtsch, a wonderful boy, with whom 
Chopin played. His playing lacked in physi- 
cal strength, but his grace and elegance were 
unattainable; and when he indulged in any or- 
nament it was always the apotheosis of taste. 
Only in earlier years could Chopin have obtain- 
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eda position by the side of Liszt. Now he 
only played once a year, half in public, in a 
chosen circle of his scholars and admirers, 
amidst the highest society, when the tickets 
were taken beforehand and distributed private- 
ly. 

‘Do you study when the concert day comes?” 
asked Lenz. 

‘I don’t like the public, but it belongs to 
my position. Fourteen days I shut myself up 
and play Bach; that’s my preparation; I never 
practice my own compositions.” 

Lenztold him that his Mazurkas were Heine’s 
Songs on the piano. 

Chopin played in an absent fashion with the 
chain of his watch, which he always placed on 
the instrument during the lesson, lest it should 
transgress the three quarters of an hour, and 
said: ‘‘Yes, you understand me; I would wil- 
lingly listen to you if you would play me some- 
thing for the jirst time. When you are prepar- 
ed, it is no longer the same thing, but medio- 
cre. 

‘So Liszt said,” slipped“from the unfortu- 
nate Lenz. 

“‘Then I do not wonder that you think I am 
right,” was the biting and bitter answer. 

‘Liszt said of your Mazurkas, that a new 
piano of the first rank must be harnessed be- 
fore each one.” 

‘Liszt is always right. Do you think I satis- 
fy myself in my Mazurkas? Never. A couple of 
times I have happened to, when I was elevated 
by the feeling of the people there; they must 
hear me once a year, the rest is work. See, 
there’s the Valse mélancolique; that you can't 
play alive. You understand the piece well, so 
I'll write you something. An autograph of 
Chopin's is rare; no letter or note would he 
write. ‘George Sand,” he said, ‘‘writes so 
beautifully that no one else has a right to.” 
Whenever he was pleased with a scholar he 
would make a cross under the particular pas- 
sage with his fine-pointed pencil. When Lenz 
had received two in the Nocturne in E flat, Op. 
9, Chopin said: ‘‘Leave me at rest now; I 
don’t like the piece. I never give more than 
three. You can’t improve on it.” 

“You play it so beautifully that no one else 
can dare to try?” 

‘Liszt can,” said Chopin, dryly, and would 
not play it again for Lenz. He had written 
down for him little important changes in it; 
his notes were neat, clean and sharp. 

As Liszt had said, Chopin took Lenz to the 
German countess’s one evening, telling him as 
they mounted the stairs, that he must play 
something, but nothing of his. ‘‘Play Weber's 

‘ Invitation.” George Sand never spoke of an 
introduction; that was impolite. So Lenz 
seated himself near her. Chopin fluttered 
about like a frightened bird in a cage; he saw 
something coming. At the first pause in the 
conversation Chopin led Lenz to the piano; he 
played the Jnvitation fragmentarily. Chopin 
shook his hand in a friendly way. George 
Sand kept silence. Lenz placed himself near 
heragain, Chopin looked anxiously at them. 

“Shall you not go to Petersburg, where you 
are so much read and honored ?” inquired Lenz 
of Sand, in the bitterest tone. 

“JT shall never lower myself to a land of 
slaves,” was the short answer. 
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‘After all you are right in not coming, you 
might find the doors closed.”’ (He was thinking 
of the Emperor Nicholas.) George Sand gazed 
at him astonished; he looked calmly into her 
great brown eyes. Chopin was not displeased, 
judging by the motions of his head. Instead 
of any reply, Sand rose theatrically and walked 
like a man through the saloon to the blazing 
fire. Lenz followed her and seated himself for 
the third time near her. At last she must say 
something; instead of that she drew out an 
enormously thick cigar from her pocket, call- 
ing: ‘Frederic, a jidibus.” How sorry Lenz 
felt for Chopin! He understood in its full 
meaning Liszt’s exclamation of ‘‘poor Fred- 
eric!” Chopin staggered in obediently with a 
After the first frightful cloud of 
smoke, Sand deigned to address him. ‘‘In 
Petersburg I could not smoke in a saloon.” 

“T have never seen a cigar smoked in any 
saloon,” he replied with emphasis and a deep 
bow. Sand looked fixedly at him; he glanced 
quietly around at the fine pictures, each of 
which was lighted with a special lamp. Chopin 
had heard nothing. 

Poor Frederic! The next day some one at 
Lenz’s hotel said to him: ‘‘A gentleman and 
lady called. I told them you were not at home, 
as you had not said that you would receive; 
the gentleman left his name, as he had no 
card ;” and Lenz heard: ‘‘Chopin and Mme. 
George Sand.” At the following lesson Chopin 
said: ‘‘George Sand went with me to see you; 
what a pity you were not at home. She 
thought she had been impolite to you and saw 
how amiable you were; you pleased her.” 
From that time Lenz enjoyed special favors. 
He had pleased Sand: that was a diploma. 
Sand had honored him with a visit: that was 
promotion. 

Meyerbeer entered Lenz’s room once when 
Chopin was giving him his lesson. He was 
not announced, for he was king. Lenz was 
playing the Mazurka in C, Op. 33. ‘‘That is 
two-quarter time,” said Meyerbeer. Chopin 
contradicted him and bade Lenz repeat the 
passage, keeping time with his pencil on the 
piano, his eyes glowing. 

‘Two quarters,” said Meyerbeer, quietly. 

“Three quarters,” insisted Chopin, loudly, 
his cheeks flushing. 

“Give it tome for a ballet in my opera; 
I'll show it to you then.” 

“It is three quarters,” almost screamed 
Chopin and played it himself, counting aloud, 
stamping the time with his foot. He was be- 
side himself.. It availed nothing. Meyerbeer 
would not yield, and so they parted angrily. 

Poor Chopin! he died of sadness. George 
Sand speaks of him in her new book, ‘A 
Winter in the South of Europe,” not by 
name, but as ‘‘the artist.” Though not de- 
preciative, it lacks in justice, is simply full of 
Parisian queerness. How could a French na- 
ture understand Chopin? A Sand, who could 
go no further in music than: ‘‘Jouez moi quel- 
que chose,” ‘‘Frederic, a fidibus.”” The artist 
was in a web, and the spider was ready. Cho- 
pin’s compositions open a new era on the piano, 
though incurring the danger of not being un- 
derstood, because they seem different on the 
paper from what they do in their adequate tone- 
life. As expressive of the instrument, as treat- 





ment of it, they are beyond Weber’s, asserting 
the first place in the literature of the piano. 
They are not cosmic, but elegiac, lyrical. From 
the standpoint of the nationality of their crea- 
tor, they are ideal and immortal in the history 


of the musical mind. 
Kate G. WELLS. 
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The Symphony Concerts. 


(From the Daily Advertiser, Jan. 22). 


Mr. George William Curtis in the Easy Chair 
department of Harper's Monthly for February 
fires a shot at Boston musical performance 
which is partly deserved and partly undeserved. 
It is doubtless convenient for Mr. Curtis’s pur- 
poses to assume that the programmes of the 
Harvard symphony concerts are exclusively or 
chiefly made up from the compositions of Bach. 
Asa matter of fact there has been but one 
“number” on the whole series of programmes 
this season taken from that composer’s works. 
Mr. Curtis represents the people who attend 
classical concerts as groaning under a bondage. 
They dislike the make-up of the programmes, 
and apparently they dislike music in general ; 
but they go because it is the fashion. We 
cannot constitute ourselves judges of the mo- 
tives of the Harvard audiences, and we cannot 
guess how general were the confidences that 
were poured into the sympathizing ear of the 
Easy Chair. We presume, however, that our 
concert-goers are no more and no less the slaves 
of fashion than other people. Mr. Curtis 
would probably admit that a real appreciation 
of what is termed classical music is evidence 
of a higher culture than a general liking for 
music; just as an appreciation of the best 
works of great sculptors and painters indicates 
a better knowledge of art than a fondness for 
paintings, good and bad alike. That there are 
some people in Boston who do have a taste for 
classical music cannot be doubted. That they 
are influential enough to secure a series of ten 
concerts a year, with programmes to their lik- 
ing, is at least an argument in favor of the 
teachableness of the Boston public. If many 
go, as many undoubtedly do go, merely to put 
on a show of love for classical music, their 
support of these concerts, even from motives 
not the best, makes them pecuniarily success- 
ful and secures one of the highest pleasures to 
those who do enjoy them. And so long as 
concerts of the highest class can be supported 
there is no necessity for lowering the standard, 
When ‘‘Hamlet” has a long run in New York, 
we do not suppose it is because all those who 
go to the theatre prefer Shakespearian tragedy 
to the ‘‘Black Crook,” but it is nevertheless a 
hopeful sign for the drama when even fashion 
holds people to the legitimate drama, ~ 


——___-_ eg 


The Harvard Concerts. 
[By George. W. Curtis in Harper’s Monthly.] 


It was with amazement that the Easy Chair heard 
a voice say in the city of Boston as the crowd was 
thronging out of Music hall after a Harvard classical 
concert : “This Bach business is a fashion that has 
nearly gone out !” 

“Shame !” said a severe voice; “‘some of us will 
stand by the ark tothe last. Don’t you know that 
Rubinstein will never play in a concert where 
Strauss’s name and music are upon the programme?” 

“He is ill at those ‘numbers,’ I suppose,” said a 
sarcastic voice, emphasizing the ‘‘numbers” in de- 
rision of the pedantry of musical criticism which 
describes the various pieces by that word. 

But another voice began to hum the Blue Danube 
waltz. 

“Shame, I say again,” exclaimed Severity. “How 
can a rational being with a soul for music profess 
pleasure in the shallow tum-ti-tum tum-ti-tum of 
Strauss’s waltzes! Why, I remember in other 
days when Ralph Yale, fresh from his musical 
studies in Germany, jumped up from his seat in the 
parquet during Vorma, and said that the tum-ti-tum 
of the accompaniment would drive him mad if he 
did not leave the theatre. And he departed.” 

“Good riddance,” said the Blue Danube, intermit- 
ting the humming only long enough to say it. 
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“T repeat,” said the first voice, firmly, “that the 
Bach business is gone by. There are fashions in 
music, as there are in painting and architecture and 
oratory and bonnets. Thank mercy, Bach is going 
with the old pokes and the coal-scuttles.” 

The Easy Chair trembled as it heard such musi- 
cal blasphemy in the very adytum of the temple. It 
had been listening in the lofty but dim and melan- 
choly hall to the performance of a noble orchestra, 
and to singing and virtuoso-playing. The audience 
sat in grim propriety, and there was an occasional 
sound of grave applause. But as the Easy Chair 
listened to the music and watched the other listen- 
ers, it became conscious of some spell, as often in a 
church when everybody painfully attends to the 
preacher, and yet it is folly to pretend that anybody 
cares for the sermon. The audience gradually be- 
came @ congregation engaged in unwilling worship, 
and as the eyes of the observer wandered about the 
hall they suddenly saw the colossal bronze statue 
of the great master Beethoven standing before the 
great organ. The huge figure fronting the audi- 
ence with thunders upon its tremendous brow, its 
hands clasped, and with an aspect of Titanic defi- 
ance, suddenly became in the frightened imagina- 
tion of the Easy Chair an enormous idol sternly 
glaring at its worshippers, and seeming to say, 
“Cease to worship at your peril !” 

Simultaneously there was a prolonged fugue 
movement in the orchestra, a series of unmelodic 
vanishings of sound, giving the impression of 
frightened instruments escaping salbanall in every 
direction from that awful presence. The audience 
assumed an appearance of grotesque anxiety to 
placate the offended deity ; and the Easy Chair, with 
imagination now seriously disordered, fancied that 
the attention of the worshippers had momentarily 
swerved from their devotions, and that, half sus- 
pecting the colossus had perceived it, they now re- 
doubled the grimness of their propriety, that he 
might believe himself deceived. 

“What thunders upon that majestic brow!” re- 
marked the Easy Chair, with a sense of awe, to a 
young neighbor. 

“Yes, a thundering scowl,” returned the young 
neighbor, aggressively, as if his thoughts were im- 
patiently, and even indignantly, wandering from 
the solemn theme. 

“How very Bach-like !” suggested the Easy Chair, 
anxious to be Roman in Rome, and to recall its err- 
ing neighbor. 

“If ’twere only Bacchic, the subscriber would 
shout hallelujah,” was the astounding reply. It 
was a young man evidently capable of liking the 
Blue Danube waltz or of any similar sin. 

The Easy Chair found itself looking furtively 
about, and wondering whether there were other 
scoffers of the same reckless character. But it lost 
its breath when its young neighbor wantonly whis- 
pered : “I wish those confounded fiddles would stop 
wallowing and floundering in the inexpressible and 
the unattainable, and play a waltz.” 

_ The instinct of the Easy Chair was to make the 
sign of the cross, but after a few moments of recov- 
ery it answered that it thought melody was account- 
ed sacrilege and profanation in that temple of har- 
mony. 

“Certainly it is,” said the young neighbor, in a 
tone of anguish; “it is absolutely forbidden. We 
are not allowed to have it.” Then lowering his 
voice and looking apprehensively around, like a 
Spaniard in the days of the inquisition, or a Vene- 
tian trembling before the Ten, he said in a startled 
whisper: “There's one that rules us with a rod of iron. 
He thinks melody is wicked! He's all for what I 
call mummied music—nothing but actual ancient 
mummies or their modern imitators, A little mum- 
my is well enough, but, O dear anonymous stran- 

r! mummy all the time is dreadful! You see 

10W it is, we all look like mummies ourselves. 
What with the rod of iron and that brazen giant 
upon the platform—de profundis clamavi !” 

Yet when the Easy Chair asked if the worship- 
pers did not enjoy the worship, the young neighbor 
said: “Who can tell? They don't dare to say 
whether they do or not. We are all taught to think 
that this alone is music. As if there could be no 
poetry except Paradise Lost! Good? Why, of 
course ’tis the very best. But who wants the ver 
best all the time?” Am I accursed if I do not al- 
ways wish to read of fate, free-will, fore-knowledge 
absolute?” My stuttering friend thought that 
M-M-M-M-Macaulay was a good writer, but shall 
there be nothing but Macaulay? ‘Pooh !” said the 
young neighbor, contemptuously. “Do you see 
that old fellow with the pig-tail? That’s old Wax 
Candles. Doyou suppose he cares about Bach? 





It’s the fashion to come, and he comes, If ’twere 
the fashion to sit on the State-house steps he'd 
piously seat himself and look as if he liked it. 
Come, now, I have my theory as well as old Rod of 
Iron, and my theory is that anybody who is suscep- 
tible to music delights in all, as a man who has _ 
in his soul, and enjoys Shakespeare’s sonnets, an 
the Divine Comedy, also likes Burns. I tell you, 
sir, compassionate sir, if you will allow me,” said 
the young neighbor,—“‘for really I feel toward you 
as the unhappy spirits in the Inferno felt toward 
Dante and his guide,—I tell you that our fate is 
dreadful ; and I believe that if, at the end of this 
insufferable thing which sounds like a compliéated 
exercise, the orchestra should go off into an airy 
measure, full of easy and comprehensive melody, 
the congregation would be delighted.” 

The justification of the opinion was in the remark 
overheard by the Easy Chair that the “Bach busi- 
ness is a fashion that has nearly gone out.” Is it 
perhaps possible that even the Harvard concerts 
have been too severely classical? Is there a tenden- 
cy in the development of musical taste, as in that of 
wine, to a constantly drier and drier fiavor? The 
Easy Chair has sat at sumptuous tables where the 
champagne was as dry as old Rhenish; and al- 
though it knew that its character of connoisseur 
would be forever lost with the courteous host, it has 
ventured to say: “Oh for a beaker of d'Asti!” ’Tis 
a sweet foaming wine of Piedmont. When the 
young neighbor sighed and groaned and raged furi- 
ously like the heathen at that music, it was satiety 
with the dry old Bach vintage and a longing for the 
sweet foaming liquor of Strauss or another. 

And, indeed, as the Easy Chair reflected upon all 
the voices that it heard that day, and upon the 
sombre hall, yet noble with its double galleries and 
lofty height, it remembered that while the massive 
and grand Beethoven stands upon the platform, 
high in an opposite niche is the Apollo of the Bel- 
videre, smiling and graceful, springing gayly for- 
ward into the hall. Shall not he also be worship- 
ped in that temple of harmony? Shall not the 
strains to which all hearts beat time, and to which 
all feet and canes and umbrellas would do likewise, 
if it were seemly—not the “Blue Danube” only, but 
all that it stands for—shall not these be heard min- 
gling with the other, lest the other prove by too 
great severity to be, as the first voice said, a 
fashion ? 

A 


Schumann’s Music. 
(From the Arcadian, New York.) 

It is thirty-five years since Liszt wrote in the 
Gazette Musicale the first public recognition of the 
characteristics of Schumann’s music, the first at 
least which was satisfactory to the composcr. From 
that day to this the fame of Schumann has been 
growing in Germany. It was four or five years af- 
ter Liszt’s praise that Chorley wrote home to Eng- 
land the first tidings about Schumann which had 
reached that island. He told of a preposterous 
charlatan who had a style, it was true, but whose 
style was only “a certain thickness freaked with 
frivolity,” and whom some presumptuous Germans 
thought of elevating to the pedestal made vacant by 
the ever-lsmentable death of Mendelssohn. In a 
word this person’s performances were ‘‘transcenden- 
tal.” That is to say, Mr. Chorley did not understand 
them; that is to say they were bad. Since then 
English opinion has got the start of the majestic 
Chorley. Schumann's widow has interpreted Schu- 
mann’s works until the English public learned to en- 
dure and then to inquire. But Schumann has not 
yet the comparative standing in England that he 
has either in Germany or here. 

The introduction of Schumann's orchestral music 
in America has been wrought mainly through Ger- 
man influence, and cposielly through the efforts of 
Mr. Thomas. It has come to pass now, that in all 
symphony concerts he has the lead of Mendelssohn. 
But what was known here of his piano-forte compo- 
sition up to within two or three years we owed 
very largely to the enthusiasm of Mr. William Ma- 
son, both by precept in his teaching and by exam- 
ple in his public performances. And then came 
Miss Mehlig, who played Schumann steadily, and 
Miss Krebs. And now has come Rubinstein, and 
played Schumann to an unprecedented extent, and 
in an unprecedented way, So that now the most 
characteristic piano-forte compositions of Schumann 
are on every dealer’s shelves. It is worth inquiring 
what are the characteristics of this music, thus be- 
come fashionable, in the same sense in which Bach 
may be said to be fashionable [?] in Boston, without 
beceming in any proper sense popular. 


In the first _— this piano-forte music is prima- 
rily music, and not pianism. This peculiarity dif- 
ferences it at once from the work of Chopin, and 
much more of Liszt, and allies it with that of Beet- 
hoven. But here resemblance ceases, except that, 
like Beethoven, Schumann depends entirely for ef- 
fect upon the inner. that is the endogenous, devel- 
opment of his idea. Beethoven works out his 
themes by variations properly so called. Schu- 
mann’s method is different not only from this but 
from the method of any other master. His themes 
are detached and appear in different parts and dif- 
ferent forms, acquiring strength by progress, gain- 
ing at every change a new sense and a fresh mean- 
ing, undergoing as arule little or no melodic or 
rhythmic change, undergoing however a variety of 
harmonic or modulatory changes. In the former case 
the theme itself is changed; in the latter, it is mere- 
ly put in new aspects. As half a dozen bits of glass 
assume ever new appearances under the revolutions 
of a kaleidoscope, so a phrase of half a dozen notes 
is shown by Schumann to be capable of assuming 
shapes as varied. The “Carnival” is built upon four 
notes ; the six fugues on B ACH also upon four. 
It is not a process of subtraction and addition, but of 
analysis and synthesis. After the whole has been 
almost lost by dismemberment the parts suddenly 
reunite, and the climax is thus reached. Thus 
comes the constant rhythmic swing which is so 
strongly marked in all his compositions. The mo- 
tives themselves, by their individuality of merit and 
beauty, easily lend themselves to this treatment. 
His aim seems to be, and the result certainly is, neat- 
ness of handling, and the production of a rounded 
and symmetrical total, a musical unit, homogene- 
ous, every part of which is essential to the whole. 
It is-as an entirety, and in its entirety that the work 
appears, and thus it lives in the ear and the memory 
like the “Traumerei” and the “Warum.” 

In the essentially lyric bent of his genius Schu- 
mann resembles Chopin more than any other man. 
But there is in Schumann the artistic element of re- 
pose, and the intellectual attribute of concentration, 
which Chopin lacked; and he lacks the fluency which 
Chopin had, and which in Chopin so often became 
diffuseness. Fluency easily obtained is a snare. It 
was only by a struggle for musical expression that 
Schumann came to attain that classic severity which 
marks his music, and to reject utterly whatever was 
not essential to his end. Schumann's music is the 
memorandum of his thought. By this sacrificial 
style Schumann goes more directly at his effect, 
and attains his goal much more quickly, Much of 
Chopin’s music sounds like an improvisation, and 
betrays the mannerism of the executant, mingled 
with or overlaying the inner thought of the musi- 
cian, That is, it is primarily piano-forte music. 
The musical ideas are often lost sight of in a laky- 
rinth of “piano-forte passages,” thrown in as such ; 
they are intellectually disconnected from the main 
subject—that is, he rambles. Schumann never ram- 
bles in this way. This seems strange, at first sight, 
since Chopin seems to take -pains to reveal his 
thought and to blazon forth his passion, and Schu- 
mann to veil his. It is disguised by every artifice 
of form—transposition, putting the motive as ac- 
companiment, making it do every sort of menial 
duty, and appear in all manner of disguises and 
transformations. But Chopin’s music, though al- 
ways pleasing and even delightful and musically— 
that is, sensuously—an unit, is logically fragmen- 
tary. Schumann, though often abrupt, arid to the 
unaccustomed sense at times fragmentary, is never 
so logically. Chopin often loses his idea in his mu- 
sic; Schumann never, The one is the servant, the 
other the master of his genius. There is always to 
be got from Schumann’s work the impression of in- 
tellectual power rigorously devoted to attaining a 
definite end, to the attainment of which everything 
is subordinated. His music is more homogeneous 
than Chopin's, and consequently purer. And the 
effect of it is healthier, because it is more concise 
and stronger by concentration and rejection. In 
Chopin you feel that the inspiration is throughout 
esthetically high, and that the result cannot be oth- 
er thau beautiful. But in all the maturer works of 
Schumann you have a clearer impression of the in- 
dividual “thing of beauty,” which you feel is to 
grow upon rehearing, to be recalled as a unit, and 
so to become a joy forever. 

The “Songs Without Words” of Mendelssohn 
come in for comparison very fairly, since they cor- 
respond, in length and in purpose, to a great part of 
Schumann’s piano-forte compositions. Compare 
them, and see how weak Mendelssohn is where 
Schumann is so strong. The themes of the “Lie- 





der” are tame, and the treatment flat, monotonous, 
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and mentally and contrapnntally commonplace by 
comparison. The theme is a simple flowing melody 
uppermost throughout, and with a uniform accom- 
paniment. How different the many-sidedness of the 
shortest composition of Schumann! The first bar 
of “Warum” rouses attention, and as it goes on, the 
melody weaving in and out of itself, different parts 
of it sounding at once, with the throbbing synco- 
pated accompaniments now below and now above 
the struggling theme,—how unique is the effect ! 
How strange and how suggestive are the modula- 
tions which bring into such strong relief the focal 
points of the struggle, and lead in again the simple 
melody, now peaceful and tranquil, because tranquil- 
ized by treatment! The “Songs without Words” 
appear in the comparison the common language of 
a poiished man and scholar. “Warum” and its 
kindred productions are the passionate utterances of 
an inspired poet. 

Schumann’s study of older composers. and partic- 
ularly of Bach, is apparent enough. But, although 

olyphonic in the highest degree, the polyphony of 
Relvumenn is of an entirely original mould. There 
is no trace of pedantry, but the aroma of poetry in 
all his work. He has acquired the old science, but 
he has utilized it for his own purposes. His treat- 
ment of his Canti Fermi, essentially and esthetical- 
ly, is like no other. Like all good music, the worth 
of his appeals to the eye, as well as to the ear, and 
is discernible upon ocular study. No music of which 
this is not true can be possessed of remarkable in- 
tellectual merit. But in sensuous effect, it does not 
belie nor fall below the ocular impression. It is 
pure music, it grows upon hearing and rehearing, 
and the esthetic beauty of it is in no whit inferior 
to the intellectual strength it displays, whatever 
has been said or may be said to the contrary. The 
native vigor of it carries it successfully through the 
dangerous ordeal of transcription, The Romanze 
and Scherzo, from the D-minor symphony, tran- 
scribed for organ or piano, is unequalled in effective- 
ness by any similar transcription from the sym- 
phonic works of Beethoven. Schumann is more 
purely musical even than any of his contemporaries, 
and more akin in this to the old masters, of whom, 
for spontaneity, Mozart must be reckoned first. His 
work is an Idesiization in sounds of the impressions 
produced in him by every-day scenes and charac- 
ters. Intensely subjective, his pieces are speci- 
mens of pure musical thought, disengaged from all 
disturbing influences and working from within out- 
wards, by exclusion of everything foreign to the 
thought. They are musical problems, for the solu- 
tion of which everything in them must be reckoned. 
The manner, like the matter, is enigmatic, but car- 
ryi its own solution, awakening interest, and 
holding it and gratifying it. 

But it is impossible that such music should ever 
become popular concert music, Neither Rubinstein 
nor any other pianist can make it available in that 
direction. Such a use is forbidden by the nature of 
the music itself. There is no virtuosity in it. 
Schumann’s climaxes and effects are for the inner 
rather than the outer ear. He prefers to startle the 
mind of the player or listener rather than either to 
dazzle the eye or smite the ear, Chopin’s music is 
not so good for concert purposes as Liszt’s, and 
Schumann’s is less available than either, being more 
purely intellectual and essential music, and possess- 
ing absolutely none of the elements of eclat, 


But for meditative playing and practice, as parlor 
and chamber music, Schumann’s music is perfect ; 
cast less in the archaic mould than Beethoven’s ; 
more intensely Tyrical even than Chopin's, in that 
it employs more exclusively the singing and sym- 
pathetic part of the piano, the centre, and rarely in- 
vades either extreme of the keyboard, and having 
here, also, the advantage of Beethoven, who accept- 
ed the traditional viriwoso use of the instrument; 
depending entirely for its effect upon the intricate 
involution of musical ideas, It has come to be val- 
ued as such by many musicians, and it will grow 
soon to include the whole of its “audience, fit 
though few.” For range and versatility, Schu- 
mann yields to many men; for intellectual grasp 
and depth of passion, to none. In its own sphere, 
his piano music is classic in the full and exact sense ; 
the best of its kind,. It is invaluable to musicians 
who wish to stimulate invention by contact with a 
strong and original mind, and to follow a guide 
through a gold mine almost unexplored. Standing 
on the intellectual and wsthetic level of Beethoven, 
Schumann, as he is revealed in his piano-forte com- 
ewer overlooks a long line of contemporaries, 

ginning with Mendelssohn and Chopin, and end- 


ing with Gottschalk, c. B.S 
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Cuicaco, Jan. 22.—As you have had an experi- 
ence of fire in Boston you know that it is not on the 
whole an advantage to musical interests, The 
times have been dull here this winter and in no way 
more so than in music. We had Rubinstein for 
one blessed week, and that was good. The present 
writer is one who would not undertake to criticize 
that great artist. Suffice it to say that such a series 
of programmes of the very best pianoforte music, so 
played, is an experience to be remembered as long 
as this rural breast shall beat with enthusiasm for 
music, 

Our Oratorio Society, under Mr. Butterfield’s di- 
rection, have been “pottering along” all winter on 
one or two choruses from “Naaman.” They had 
their first entertainment of the season, a combined 
lecture and concert (an artistic mermaid) cooked up 
for last Thursday evening in the First Congregation- 
al Church. This was the most beautiful Protestant 
church in the city, and had a seating capacity of 
about 2500. About seven o'clock in the evening 
fire was discovered near one of the furnaces, and 
within two or three hours only walls and ashes re- 
mained to tell the tale. The trustees had been 
wiser than the children of light sometimes are, and 
had laid up a certain amount of treasure in the in- 
surance offices, from which about $115,000 will be 
forth-coming, and this will probably be enough to 
replace the building. The organ was a beauty and 
has gone up to see Elijah, where it is to be hoped 
it will learn better than to play the Miserere from 
“Trovatore” in church—a trick it has been guilty of 
more than once during its mortal life. 

The Oratorio Society lose all their books again. 
Was ever such fortune? Still they are out with a 
promise of the entertainment this week. Mr. But- 
terfield, the leader, lost about one hundred copies of 
the “Chorus Wreath” which were loaned to the 
Society. The minister saved his library or the 
most of it. The society will worship over the way 
with a small Presbyterian society,—the first time I 
ever saw a quart put into a pint cup. 

We have also had a feeble week of English 
Opera with the charming Mrs. Seguin and piquan‘e 
Rose Hersée, but I did not attend and know only by 
general report that the ensemble was what they used 
to call in the country, “Small potatoes and fewin a 
hill !” 

But if musical performances have diminished, the 
business of selling music has increased. Before the 
fire the most of the business of music and music 
books was done by Root & Cady and Lyon & Healy. 
These sold about $500,000 per year of sheet mnsic 
and music books alone. After the fire Root & Cady 
sold their large but somewhat passé catalogue to 
Messrs. Brainard and John Church & Co., and this 
temporarily put a stop to the career of Chicago as a 
music manufacturing centre. After a year of hard 
work Root & Cady have been obliged to succumb 
and have gone into bankruptcy. Messrs. Geo. F. 
Root & Sons have a small store far up on Wabash 
Avenue, and talk of buying the old Root & Cady 
stock and occupying their stand at the corner of 
Van Buren St. and Wabash. They have a very 
good trade, and represent the strong houses of 
Church and the Brainards, This firm is lucky 
enough to have a popular author of its own, and the 
way they are making books since the fire is no end 
of a wonder tome. Two of the partners of Root 
& Cady have formed a new firm by name of Root & 
Lewis, and have astore on State Street near Van 
Buren, where they sell general musical merchandize 
and the Weber piano. About the only publishing 
now done here is by Messrs. F, 8S. Chandler & Co., 
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asmall firm having a place on Wabash Avenue near 
20th street. Another new firm is that of T. J. El- 
more & Co., who have a sheet musie store on Van 
Buren St. near Wabash Av. The “Co” is Mr. 
Newell, an experienced sheet music salesman, and 
they expect to keep a well-selected stock. Mr. J. 
A. Butterfield has also a small publishing business 
on West Madison St., dealing chiefly in his own 
songs, one of which (“‘When you and I were young, 
Maggie”) has reached a sale of nearly 125,000 copies. 

The other piano dealers came out of the fire all 
right, and are now again in full tide of business. 
They are Messrs. W. W. Kimball, J. Bauer & Co., 
and A. Reed & Sons. The Mason & Hamlin Organ 
Co, have opened a store of their own here, as their 
Chicago trade is larger than that in New York. 

But by all odds the most complete house here is 
that of Lyon and Healy. They have a large store 
at the corner of State and Monroe streets, conveni- 
ent to Madison Street, the great thoroughfare of the 
West Side with its 214,000 people, and opposite 
Potter Palmer's great hotel. They carry a large 
stock of sheet music both American and Foreign, 
and a full line of Ditson & Co’s musical publications 
and general musical merchandise. Their store occu- 
pies five floors, The first is in L form, running 
round the corner, about 30 feet wide by 150 ft. deep 
in the main part, and 60 feet in the short arm of the 
L. This floor is devoted to sheet music, organs, 
and the office of the firm. The ceiling is high, 
about 20 ft.,and the store is furnished throughout in 
a plain and business-like manner. One misses en- 
tirely the beautifully carved panels of their old of- 
fice on Wabash Avenue. The basement floor is de- 
voted to books and packing. Here one will find a 
stock of five or six thousand Richardson’s New 
Method, about half a cord of Reed Organ books, a 
large stock of the “Standard” and other new things, 
and a few bushels of every Oratorio published by 
Ditson & Co. 

The second floor is about 60 by 150 ft., and is de- 
voted to pianos and organs. It is finished in three 
rooms, one for upright pianos, one for squares and 
grands, and one for organs. The piano, of course, 
is the Steinway, and this department of the busi- 
ness is Smith and Nixon’s. 

This piano trade is very large, reaching some- 
thing like $300,000 a year. They sold in Decem- 
ber 72 pianos, of which 89 were upright pianos, be 
sides many squares and a few grands, 

On the next floor is the general merchandise, the 
imported goods of all sorts, violins, strings, ete., and 
above this the repair shop. 

Taken all in all this is the most complete and 
convenient music store I happen to be acquainted 
with east or west, and as it is a business that has 
been built up by rare talent and enterprise, I 
thought it not unworthy a place in your artistic 
record, The appetite of this great West for musi- 
cal goods is vast and steadily increasing, and I am 
glad to be able to state that the sale of better music 
is improving year by year. For all which no one 
is more thankful than Der Freyscnvetz. 


Priiaperputa, Jan. 10.—Last Saturday afternoon 
Mr. Wotrsonn gave the fifth of his delightful series 
of matinées at Horticultural Hall. Raff's “Forest” 
was the Symphony of the day, and a noble work it 
is. With Beethoven’s “Pastoral” as a model, the 
genius and active talent of Raff have wronght into 
form this valuable contribution to the ‘“‘noble army” 
of Symphonies, and well up in the line must its 
place be. The opening movement, “Day” (Allegro) 
is somewhat too rich in themes, but the manner in 
which they are wielded into massive unity is truly 
wonderful. The “Twilight” movement (Largo) is 
tenderly delicate; and the fourth movement 
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“Night,” may best be defined as a faithful sequel to 
“Twilight.” 

The final part of this moveméht: “Entrance and 
departure of the Wild Huntsmen,” and “Daybreak,” 
is not so pleasing as the former portions of the work, 
the themes being few and too long drawn out. 

The orchestra and the conductor are to be sin- 
cerely congratulated upon the manner in which this 
work was presented,—carefully, precisely and in- 
telligently, the only slight spots on the performance 
being due to individual shortcomings in the orches- 
tra. 


Jan. 17.—Last Saturday afternoon Mr. Wolfsohn’s 
sixth orchestral matinée was given. The pro- 
gramme comprised Mozart’s D-major Symphony; 
Leonore Overture, No. 83; and a Miss Rivé perform- 
ed Liszt’s Rhapsodie Hongroise with great taste and 
force. 

On Tuesday, the 14th, we were gratified by the 
reappearance of the Rusrystery Troupe, which 
dropped us two more concerts in their southern 
flight. The programme on the first evening was 
full of attractions. Rubinstein gave his second Con- 
certo, a much more pleasing work on a first hearing 
than the one he gave here at one of his previous 
concerts. As tothe performance it was of course 
perfection in the piano part, and wonderfully good 
for the orchestra. In the second movement they are 
particularly good. The orchestration of this com- 
position is most graceful and elegant; the frequent 
appearance of the reeds, and a lovely passage for 
strings alone in the second movement, being the 
most striking characteristics which now occur to 
me. 

In part second Rubinstein appeared with a clus- 
ter of brilliants: a Nocturne by Field; a Capriccio 
of Mendelssohn; the Schubert Minuet which he 
gave once before; and Liszt’s Valse des Soirées de 
Vienne ; each differing from its predecessor and all 
perfect in presentation. His last gift to us in this 
programme was a group of Chopin’s pieces; viz: 
Fantasie in A flat, Nocturne in D flat, and an Etude. 

Wieniawski contributed Vieuxtemps’ 5th Concer- 
to; but while exquisite purity of tone was combined 
with finish and clearness to make the perform- 
ance delightful, yet the master power with which 
Vieuxtemps gives it was wanting on the present oc- 
casion. In the second part he played his impres- 
sive “Faust” Fantasia. Gounod’s creation seemed 
a thousand times more lovely when wafted from the 
magic strings of Wieniawski’s violin. In response 
to the roars of applause he replied with the “Carni- 
val of Venice.” The Orchestra under Mr. Wolf- 
sohn gave “Oberon,” and the “Marriage of Figaro” 
Overture with pleasing effect. The lady singers 
acquitted themselves as usual. 


I append the programme for the second concert : 
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To criticize such performers, such master artists 
as these two, who is competent? What is the 
standard of excellence by which they are to be 
prized? If Anton Rubinstein be indeed “the great- 
est living pianist,” then he must be the standard of 
excellence, and of course above criticism. [?] With 





Wieniawski the case is different, for there are many 
able connoisseurs who emphatically declare Vieux- 
temps as his senior in excellence. I am not of them ‘ 
but so longas any exist who hold to the former 
opinion, then it is, by my rule, theirs to criticize 
now and mine when Vieuxtemps may come. 

When little peculiarities arise to our notice in 
their performances, as they must do, then may we 
mark tkem as they touch our inmost soul—gently 
and soothingly or jarringly and fretfully. For in- 
stance, it is one of the peculiarities of Rubinstein to 
piay the rapid passages with too vigorous a speed. 
That is, it strikes me so; but I have voted: him su- 
premacy as an artist: then I rebel, or at least am 
guilty of inconsistency when I detract one iota of 
his attributes. In other words I am wrong in my 
judgment as to the rapidity of the execution; my 
own idea was not strong. 

On Wednesday next Theodore Thomas and his 
Orchestra return for four performances. To-morrow 
afternoon Mr. Wolfsohn’s seventh matinée takes 
place, and in the evening Mr. Jarvis gives his fourth 
soirée at Chickering Hall, The Handel & Haydn 
are to give, shortly, the “Creation,” with Mrs. West, 
Mr. Simpson, and Mr, A. R. Taylor in the solo 
parts. Eustace. 

New York, Fes, 4.—The programme of TxHomas’s 
fourth Symphony concert, at Steinway Hall last 
Saturday evening, began with Schumann’s “Co- 
logne” Symphony in E flat, No. 3, op. 97, which 
was rendered in a style that could not fail to satisfy 
the most critical, With such treatment, Schumann’s 
music bids fair to obtain the recognition which it 
deserves and, perhaps, would have had ere this but 
for the fact that most of our orchestras are incapa- 
ble of interpreting the composer's language with 
clearness. Two weeks ago the Symphony in C, 
which is generally considered as Schumann’s great- 
est work, was performed by the N. Y. Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and I believed then that the lack of in- 
terest manifested by the audience was more than 
half owing to the badness of the performance. At 
the Thomas concert, the “Cologne” Symphony ex- 
cited a lively interest, and the audience called for a 
repetition of the beautiful Allegretto, which however 
Mr. Thomas wisely declined to accord. I may as 
well state, also, that a young man and a young wo- 
man who sat in the next row back of me refrained 
from loud conversation during the Andante, thus 
giving me nearly five minutes uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of the music, for which delicate consideration 
I desire publicly to express my thanks. 

Second on the programe was Chopin’s Concerto, 
No. 2, in F minor, for piano and orchestra, with Miss 
Anna Meutie at the piano. Comparing her per- 
formance with that of Mr. Mills, who played the 
same composition at the Academy of Music, two 
weeks ago, I find far more warmth and poetry in 
her rendering than in his, but less ease and elegance 
of finish. Her interpretation of the first movement 
was too labored to be thoroughly enjoyed, and, al- 
though the Larghette was beautifully played, her 
performance of the Concerto must be regarded as 
less artistic than that of Mr. Mills, The general ef- 
fect of the Concerto as played by Miss Mehlig was, 
however, better than when it was played by Mr. 
Mills; for he was hampered and harassed by a 
wretched orchestral “accompaniment,” (if it can be 
so called when the instruments are half a bar be- 
hind the piano), whereas she was aided and sus- 
tained by the orchestra, according to the composer’s 
intention. 

Part Second began with the Coriolanus overture, 
which cannot be heard too often; and then, in 
strange contrast cathe Liszt’s Symphonic Poem: 
“Orpheus.” An attempt was made to elucidate this 
piece by printing the composer’s preface in the pro- 


gramme; but as this only serves to involve the 
hearer in greater uncertainty, I am forced to give it 
up as “one of those things that no fellow can find 
find out.” The printed description of the “Vorspiel 
zu die Meistersinger,” which ended the concert, was 
really useful, and explained the music so well that I 
copy it. 

Instead of the ideal and ethereal character so promi- 
nent in the broad sweeping undulations of the introduc- 
tion to a we are confronted in “Die Meistersing- 
er”’ with striking antitheses and bold combinations, over- 
— with sparkling humor suggestive of the cheerful 
turmoil of a real German holiday festival. We see too 
the worthy citizens of Nuremberg following in proces- 
sion the banner of King David. In front towers the lofty 
form of Hans Sachs. His songs of cheerful greeting re- 
sound from the lips of the happy and jubilant populace. 

‘or does the song of love remain long silent. Eva, the 
goldsmith’s daughter, and knight Walter seek and find 
each other in the throng only to be separated by the bois- 
terous and mischievous boys led by David, a jolly pupil 
of Hans Sachs. But the latter hears and recognizes their 
love songs, comes to the assistance of Walter and leads 
him to his fair one, giving them the place of honor at his 
side. Then again the air is rent with joyful shouts of 
greeting from the coma and the song of love re-echoes 

he feeling of exultation and good humor. 


A, A. C, 


Brooxtyy, Jan. 31.—Having observed a para- 
graph in one of our Dailies, stating that Brooklynis 
the home of the oldest organist in America, Mr. S. 
P. Taytor, I sought out his residence and made his 
acquaintance recently. Ninety-four numbers the 
years of his life, yet I found him in possession of 
his faculties to a remarkable extent. His memory 
of persons and of events, late, as well as early, is 
clear and accurate. 

He was born in London, where his father was a 
clergyman. His musical instructors were Whitaker 
and Dr. Russell, He was on intimate terms with all 
the leading organists of London of seventy years 
ago, and being often called upon by them as tempo- 
rary supply, early became familiar with the best 
instruments then known, He spoke of one organ 
which had three open diapasons, a remarkable fea- 
ture at that period. “I am told” said he, “that some 
organs built of late have no stopped diapason. A 
builder or organist who approves of that omission, 
does not understand the first and most important 
use of that stop, which is to assist the open diapa- 
son to a quick response to the touch.” 

He heard Mad. Mara sing at a Lenten perform- 
ance of the Messiah in Drury Lane, when she was 
eighty-six years old. He doubted if there was a 
dry eye in the house at the conclusion of her ren- 
dering of ‘He was despised.” 

If I remember rightly, he came to America dur- 
ing or about the time ofthe war of 1812, At any 
rate he was organist at St. Paul’s (in Broadway, N. 
Y., just above Trinity church) in 1814, in which 
year he gave a musical performance there, a copy 
of the programme of which he showed me. I re- 
member the name of Mr. Incledon solo vocalist, and 
also that of Mr. Gillingham, orchestral conductor, 
and who was the father of Mrs. Emma Gillingham 
Bostwick. Chanting was unknown in New York, if 
not in America, as a part of the Episcopal church 
service, until Mr. Taylor introduced it. At first it 
was harshly condemned by the clergy, with the ex- 
ception of a few who had heard it in England, 

About the year 1820 he went to Boston to reside, 
where for four or five years he was organist at the 
“West church,” then under the pastoral care of Dr. 
Lowell. In 1826 he was organist at the Old South. 
He was much moved at the information that it is to 
be no longer used for religious purposes, While 
organist there he was giving music lessons to the 
daughter of the then Mayor, Josiah Quincy. 

Meeting his Honor at home one day, he suggest- 
ed to him the propriety of having some vocal music 
along with the other exercises,at the then approach- 
ing semi-centennial anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence. The thought was a novel one to 
the Mayor. “But,” said he, “I never talk of muni- 





cipal matters in my house; come down to my of- 
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fice.” The result of the conference was an adoption 
of an 

“ORDER OF SERVICES.” 
a copy of which lies before me, beariug the imprint 
of True and Green, and which I in part transcribe. 

1. Voluntary and grand military introduction. 
2. Solo and chorus. Stevenson, “Go forth to the 
mount.” (words entire), 8. Prayer. 4. Solo. 
Haydn. IntheeO Lord was our defence! (words 
entire), Cho, 

Sing his conquests, ImmortaL WAsHINGTON, 

Sing his conquests, Victorious W AsHINGTON. 

He our mighty foes o'erthrew, 

Ten thousand praises ara his due- 
(an adaptation evidently of “Victorious David).” 5 
Oration by Hon. Josiah Quincy. 6. Trio. Handel. 
“Disdainful of danger.” Cho. Haydn. “Hallelujah to 
the God of Israel.” 

Mr. Taylor remembers his debates with the 
musical ones of the time, who, though they belong- 
ed to the Handel & Haydn Society, could see no 
good in the music of the first named, He told them 
they liked Haydn because they could sing him: 
they disliked Handel because they could not sing 
him. “Now,” said he to them, “which like you 
best, roast beef, or roast veal?” “Why, we like 
both.” “Just so exactly. Now the difference be- 
tween Handel and Haydn is this: Handel wrote, 
making the voices express the words ; Haydn wrote 
making the violins do that duty.” 

While in Boston he compiled a book of organ in- 
structions, published by Badger. He found the 
purchaser for the first piano-forte made by Jonas 
Chickering, after he broke with Osborn and set up 
for himself. He gave harmony lessons by mail to 
the late Dr. Lowell Mason, then in Savannah, He 
spoke of the late Mr, Hayter as having done much 
to give Boston a liking for Handel, His last’ pub- 
lic appearance at the organ was in Trinity Church, 
N. Y., when a few years ago the chancel organ was 
opened, 

In its proper place I omitted a reflection which I 
will make here. It was a singular coincidence that 
the music on that fiftieth anniversary of American 
Independence should be conducted by an English- 
man, and in the very city and within the very walls 
around which cluster so many Revolutionary mem- 
ories. 

Should you agree with me that such a life and 
such services are worthy of passing recognition, 
even though it be but this mere mention, what I 
have written is at your service, Ww. T. 
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Matinees. 

Messrs. Hueco LeonarD and Junius Ercn- 
BERG had a most successful opening of their 
fortnightly series of six matinées of classical 
piano and concerted music on Friday, Jan. 31, 
at the Wesleyan Hall (Bromfield Street), which 
was entirely filled with the best kind of audi- 
ence. Will not a more spacious room be need- 
ed? The programme, choicé in each particu- 
lar, and of just the right length to be enjoyed 
without a feeling of satiety, was as follows: 


Trio, C minor, op. 66 Mendelssohn. 
For Piano, Violin and Violoncello. 
Allegro energico e con nm Sapse, 2 “ce espressivo, 


Sche 
Hugo Leonhard, Julius ¥ ibichberg and Wulf Fries 
“4 Etude C —e? minor, op. 25, No. 7........ Chopin. 
d. Capriccio op. 33, E major Mendelssohn, 


ee E flat tmaler op. 4 Sehumann, 
Violins, Viola and ’Cello, 





Allegro brillante, in modo d’una Marcia, Scherzo, 
Allegro ma non trop ppe. 
Messrs. Leonhard, Eichberg, Mullaly, D. H. Suck, 
and Wulf Fries. 


That Trio and that Quintet carried us back 
twenty years, to the very first concerts in this 
city of our townsman Otto Dresel, in the win- 
ter of 1852-3. For he it was who introduced 
them both to ouracquaintance. The latter he 
played twice that season: first with the Men- 
delssohn Quintette Club, and afew weeks later 
in a concert of hisown. It was in that memo- 
rable upper loft,—hall it could not be called, 
—just opposite the Tremont House. And how 
many choice creations, which have ever since 
been favorites in all our chamber concerts, first 
revealed their beauty here to the small knot of 
listeners in that ‘‘upper chamber!” From 
these evenings we date the first impressions also 
of the other Mendelssohn Trio ; the Bach Con- 
certo in D minor for three pianos (Jaell, Schar- 
fenberg and Dresel); a four-hand Sonata by 
Hummel; another by Moscheles; Hummel’s 
Septet (with Scharfenberg for pianist, Zerrahn, 
flute, Bergmann, ’cello, &., &c.); several 
Beethoven Sonatas, both with violin and solo; 
numerous piano works of Bach, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin; and the very first taste 
of the Franz songs, a dozen of them perhaps, 
sung by Miss Caroline Lehmann, as well as sev- 
eral by Schubert and by Schumann—all at that 
time new to us. So when we heard the Men- 
delssohn Trio and the Schumann Quintet play- 
ed so admirably this time, we seemed to feel 
the present and the long past experience blend- 
ed into one, — 

Certainly this time the Trio had all the fire 
and energy in the Allegro, all the expression in 
the Andante with its broad nine-eighths 
rhythm, all the fairy lightness in the Scherzo, 
and all the stirring full-chord choral grandeur 
in the Finale, that one could desire. The only 
drawback seemed due to the hall itself, which 
gave a certain thickness, overfullness without 
musical intensity, to the tones of the piano in 
strong passages. This was in a great measure 
obviated by Mr. Leonhard in his solos, where 
the tone was skilfully and delicately humored, 
with that fine tact which he possesses. The 
two pieces were happily contrasted ; that seri- 
ous, romantic, mystical, profoundly sad and 
tender Etude of Chopin, opening with a mus- 
ing phrase of recitative in the bass, the whole 
expressed with truest feeling,—and the fresh, 
buoyant, rapid, healthful Mendelssohn Capric- 
cio, which was new to us, and of which the 
unflagging, even movement was kept up as 
one would like to keep up one of the happy 
moods vouchsafed to all of us at times. 

The wonderful Quintet by Schumann we have 
seen mentioned more than once during the past 
week as a work seldom heard in Boston. Too 
seldom heard no doubt ; but since the period 
above alluded to, it was again played twice by 
the same parties in 1856; and since that time 
has reappeared about as often as most of the 
important compositions of its class,—and it was 
played in the concerts of these same gentlemen, 
at Mechanics’ Hall, last winter. And always 
does it make a great impression. Few works 
are so exciting from the beginning to the end. 
It is all strong, clear, glowing, full of fire; 
nothing uncertain, patched up in its plan; no 
groping and struggling through chaotic vague- 





ness of purpose; the spark comes, and the light, 
at every stroke; the climax never disappoints. 
The tremendous energy and brilliancy of the first 
and last movements isonly just enough relieved 
by the protracted, ever new, imaginative vari- 
ation of the funeral march, which seems to 
solemnize the obsequies of no person, but just 
to keep time to the whole mournful story of the 
night side of human life and history in general. 
On the part of all the artists it was capitally 
rendered; Mr. Eichberg’s violin has rarely 
sounded better. 

Of the next matinée, Feb. 14, the concerted 
pieces will be: the Trio in D minor by Schu- 
mann; Concerto for two violins, by Bach; and 
a Sonata of Beethoven for piano and violin, in 
G, op. 30, No. 3. For piano solos: ‘‘a Hebrew 
Melody” arranged by Franz, and several of 
Chopin’s Preludes. 

Mme. Ermrnia RuperRsporFr’s three mati- 
nées, at Mechanics’ Hall are concluded. They 
increased in interest as they went on. The 
programme of the second, Jan. 21, was this : 

*Trio. No. 12. E flat Haydn. 

Miss Mary Underwood, Miss Therese Liebe and 
Mr. Rudolph Hennig. 
‘With trembling steps.”’.......... J.S. Bach. 
Miss Alice Fairman. 


Violin obbligato: Miss Therese Liebe. 
Pianoforte Solo. Transcription of Wagner’s Spin- 


nelied 
Miss Mary Underwood. 
Songs. Seer, “She never told her love.”’Haydn. 
Allegro. ‘‘Vanne sorella —* . Handel. 
From the Opera [Radamis 
Lied. -- Schubert. 


“Horch, horch die Lerch’’.. ei) 
“Love sounds th’ alarm.” [Acis and Gala- 
Handel. 


*Aria, 


Mme. Erminia Rudersdorff. 

*Song. 
Nelson Varley. 

Duet. “Mira la bianca luna” 
Mme. Rudersdorff and Mr. Varley. 

Cradle Song. ‘“Peacefully slumber’’..A. Randegger. 

Alice Fairman. 
eer obbligato: Rudolph Hennig. 


Violin 
*a Phas from the G minor Sonata....Tartini. 
herzo Bazzii 


ni. 
Therese Liebe. 
Songs. “4 “Hark how still” 
b. “While larks with little wings” 
Nelson Variey. 
“The sea hath its pearls” 
udersdorff, Miss Fairmann, Messrs. Varley 
and H. R. White 
At the Pianoforte, Mr. ‘Apthorp. 


The Haydn Trio, charmingly fresh and pure, was 
one of the new old things worth knowing. No 
question whether that were “music,” could arise in 
any mind :—a question which seems never to get 
settled with regard to most of the productions of the 
present day. It was quite well rendered, charming- 
ly on the part of Miss Lise and Mr. Henne, clear- 
ly, strongly, but somewhat too heavily, on that of 
the pianist ; nor was that young lady, earnest and 
devoted as she is, quite in her best mood for Liszt's 
difficult transcription. Of the violin solos, the Ada- 
gio by Tartini was a truly lovely strain of noble and 
sustained cantabile out of a sincere period of music. 
Next to Bach and Handel, those old violin masters, 
—and they are quite as genuine, if more limited— 
seem to have had the best of it. What more worthy 
or rewarding task (artistically) than to revive their 
works for souls and senses jaded by so much of mod- 
ern sentimentalism and mere striving for effect ? 
The truly musical young lady played it with pure 
style and truth of feeling. The Scherzo by Bazzini 
was a bright and happy bit of virtuosity. The fee- 
bleness of tone complained of in her Music Hall 
performance is no longer felt. 

Mme. Rupersporrr had the accommodating and 
refined accompaniment of Mr, Lane in her triplet of 
songs. Haydn's beautiful and touching Canzonet 
was a welcome revival of what was once one of the 
cherished musical household blessings, and was sung 
with great expression. The Handel Allegro, a mag- 
nificent outburst of indignant passion,—one of the 


Part Song. 
Mme. 
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Arias unearthed from his Italian Opera scores by 
Franz,—a swift, devouring flame of passion, was 
given with tremendous, thrilling energy. Schu- 
bert’s Shakespeare song: “Hark, the Lark !”,—a 
perfect musical expression of the ecstatic spirit of 
the words,—would have sounded better in English ; 
“arise | arise !” rings clearer than “‘steh’ auf!” The 
reason for singing it in German was, that the Ger- 
man version has an added stanza; would not the 
same end have been better answered by repeating it 
in the original? It was a rather childish English 
ballad with which Madame responded to the encore 
with winning heartiness of manner, accompanying 
herself with a musical, true touch on the piano, 

The Bach Aria: “With trembling steps,” from 
one of the church Cantatas, arranged by Franz,— 
there's “melody” for you, and “richness !”— ‘vas 
sung ina rich, large, sympathetic voice, and with a 
right conception, if not with quite warmth enough 
by Miss Farrman, and the accompanyiug violin 0b- 
ligato was beautifully played by Miss Liebe; not 
altogether so the pianoforte part, which, leaving out 
that prominent and golden thread inwoven in the 
Franz accompaniment, gave only what was left of 
the harmonic texture, without the unity the-part 
should have in itself; and that too in a manner not 
most reassuring to the singer. Nevertheless this 
Aria was one of the things the most enjoyed that af- 
ternoon. The “Cradle Song,” by Randegger, of a 
more common sentimental order, suited Miss Fair- 
man’s voice, whose singing it is a luxury to listen 
to in whatever melody she feels at home in. 

Mr. Vartey sang his way into still new favor by 
his heroic, ringing, musically sweet and clear deliv- 
ery of the air from Acis and Galatea, Phrasing and 
declamation were admirable ; vocalization likewise; 
and the strong high tones came out clear and satis- 
factory. In the songs by Franz the singer is not yet 
so well at home. The Rossini Duet went charming- 
ly. The Italian Pinsuti part-song might have come 
from English Glee-man Dr. Calcott. 

The third Matinée, on Tuesday of this week, 
offered the following programme : 


rtet. No.1,in F, op. 18.............. Beethoven. 
Therese Liebe and Mendelssohn Quintet Club. 
*Aria. ‘Del mio dolce ardor’’.............. Stradella. 
Alice Fairman. 
*Scenaed Aria. “Bella mia fiamma, addio’’. Mozart. 


Nelson Varley. 
Pianoforte Solo. “Fastnachts Schwank.’’Schumann. 
Mary Underwood. 
*Aria. “Crucifixus,’’ Messe Solennelle...... Rossini. 
(Cabinet Organ obligato. 
Mme. Erminia Rudersdorff. 


Duet. ‘Fuor d’periglio,” from the opera “Flori- 
dante”’ Handel. 


BR, FEPMOOIRS. ooscc0ce cecccces Hauser 
Violin Soli. jo. OS Eee Haydn. 
C. PBOULTCC.... 2.0 .cccccecees Handel. 

Therese Liebe. 
Song. “The Requital”.................. Blumenthal. 

Nelson Varley. 

Lieder. : 
a. Wenn drueben die Glocken klingen....... Franz. 
b. Suleika (op. 57)..............0.005 Mendelssohn. 
Mme. Rudersdorff. 


e Naiad,”’ (by desire}. 
Anton Rubinstein. 
With accompaniment of Female Voices. 
lice Fairman. 


Solo for Contralto. 


The Fraulein Livse (who looked as if she might 
be a relation of the Violin), led the Beethoven 
Quartet with precision, spirit and expression in the 
first three movements, her intonation being very 
pure and phrasing excellent, and her collocutors, 
Messrs. Scuuttze, Ryan and Heyyic were of course 
quite equal to their parts in the melodic conversation. 
But by the beginning of the Finale, which is a try- 
ing piece, she showed too clear signs of fatigue, 
having been ill for several days. The Aria by 
Stradella, (new to us) is a rich strain of noble, 
heartfelt melody, and was sung by Miss Fairman in 
a style absolutely enjoyable, every tone being both 
large and purely musical in quality. We had nevér 
heard her to so great advantage. 

Another of the Mozart Concert Arias for the first 





time! Mozart composed it for a Soprano, Mme. 
Dnscheck, who was obliged to lock him up in a gar- 
den house before he could be induced to write it out ; 
and when it was done he refused to give it to her 
unless she sang it all correctly at first sight. A 
pretty severe test for a singer, since there are 
sequences in it in wide chromatic intervals that do 
not sing themselves. The words, however, are those 
of a despairing lover about to die at the bidding of 
a cold mistress, and therefore natural to a male voice. 
Mr. Varley gave the recitative with fine expression, 
but labored too perceptibly through some of the 
perplexing passages, Yet it is a very noble Scena, 
and the middle Andante strain is in the pure vein of 
Mozart melody.—The title of the piano solo should 
probabiy have read: “Faschings-Schwank,” or Vien- 
nese Carnival, for it could have little to do with any 
“Fast Night.” Miss Unperwoop did not appear, to 
play it; the substitution of the not very musical 
Hallet and Davis for a Chickering piano may very 
likely have discouraged her. The Cru ixus from 
Rossini’s Mass was very impressive ; Mme. Ruders- 
dorff sang it in her largest and best voice and 
style. 

Perhaps the most thoroughly novel and delightful 
thing — the programme was the Duet from one 
of Handel’s operas,—again with a Franz accompani- 
meut, full of a quaint cooing figure, and the two-fo d 
melody most graceful, light and airy, It went to a 
charm, in spite of the questionable transposition 
of the voices. After this Mme. Rudersdorff, suffer- 
ing from a painful ear-ache, was obliged to desist 
from singing. In the place of her two Lieder, Miss 
Fairman sang a song by Benedict to great acceptance. 
Miss Liebe had recovered strength sufficiently to 
play her three little violin solos very charmingly ; 
the rollicking and healthy Handel Bourrée, short and 
sweet, was most enlivening. Mr. Varley sang “The 
Requital” very tenderly and sweetly, giving the best 
specimen we have had of his more delicate, romance- 
like stvle; heretofore it has been the heroic and 
dramatic. The “Naiad’ po did not impress us quite 
so agreeably as it did the first time, nor did it go so 
well.—And so closed a series of concerts, unique in 
some respects, singularly rich in classical, rare 
things attempted for the first time here, and surely 
rich in the interpreters. 

——__¢<-o—————_— 
Apollo versus Beethoven ! 

Our friend of Harper's “Easy Chair” has enjoyed 
many a good Symphony with us in days which we 
remember, and which he has glowingly described. 
But now the genial old gentleman seems more in- 
clined to dance. Leaving his wn-easy chair, in 
strange bewilderment, he wanders to the Boston 
Music Hall, to seek that pleasure in a classical Sym- 
phony Concert! Did he ever think of going to a 
New York “Philharmonic” for his “Blue Danube ?” 
We fear his wits were wandering, (for verily there 
is no wit in his elaborate satire which we copy in 
another column,—at least we can find none, and so 
we give it to our readers that they may try their 
wits upon it). Probably the mere name of Sympho- 
ny, by force of old association, caught his fancy as 
he hastened tothe hall expecting a new Sympho- 
ny by Strauss, But “se ol ballare Signor Contino,” 
ifhis Honor wants to dance, there are plenty of 
Figaros to “sound the guitar” for him; any Gil- 
more can do that; why turn to a Symphony Con- 
cert for it? Coming out from the Hall, the dear old 
fellow, whose sympathies of course are all with 
youth, becomes the confidant of some callow dancing 

au, or maiden on the eve of “coming out,” and 
sinking with asigh intothe hard old Chair again, 
proceeds to discuss the Concert from their point of 
view,—as if all concerts ought to be “forbidden” 
which are not designed exclusively for them ! 

He joins in the cry against “this Bach fashion,” 
after listening to the only piece of Bach that thus 
far has been given this whole winter; and that a 
simple Cradle Song, a sweet and lovely melody, ail 
melody, alike in the voice part and in each accom- 
panying instrument. For this is the character of 
all Bach’s music ; long, flowing melodies he always 
has; his harmony itself is all melodious, an inter- 
twining and embracing of melodious parts; not one 
melody with a tedious tum-ti-tum guitar accompani- 





ment. Unfortunately Bach is not in fashion here, 
and never was; fashion is not apt to be enamored 
of anything so sound and healthy, so steadfast 
and enduring. Art versus Fashion, the intrinsical- 
ly True and Beautiful versus the caprices of a shal- 
low clique, the fashions and the whimsies of a sea- 
son,—that, in music, is the very end and aim of 
Symphony or Philharmonic Concerts, There is no 
lack of provision, ever, for the lighter, miscellane- 
ous music. Every musical showman, every specu- 
lator in publie amusements, looks out for that. The 
ouly musie which gets no chance amid their’ eager 
competition, unless the earnest friends thereof build 
up some permanent establishment for it, jealous- 
ly guarding its full rights in its own proper pro- 
grammes, is the so-called “classical” or model mu- 
sic,—the music, of whose beauty, genius, excellence 
there cannot be a doubt. Should that go down 
amid the waves and freshets of “fashion” and frivoli- 
ty, where would taste find any standard? Or. rath- 
er, what would become of taste after a long miscella- 
neous cramming with sweet-meats and confectionery? 

Our uneasy friend furnishes us with some good 
catchwords for texts, if we had room to enter fully 
into the discussion, “Melody forbidden in the 
Music Hall” isone. Surely he does not need to be 
told that there is melody enough in Haydn and 
Mozart,—their symphonies as well as in their songs, 
Of Bach we have already spoken. And so of all the 
greatest orchestral composers; every one of them is 
full of melody ; not commonplace and sentimental ; 
and the melody is “treated,” so set and illustrated 
by all the means of art that it can never become 
hackneyed, The gradual and sure discovery of this 
is one great part of the delight of those who loyally 
attend and listen to a series of such concerts. 

Then as to “tight” and “heavy” music. A good 
composition is like good bread; it is well risen, 
“light,” digestible. It is because of this very excel- 
lence that the classical works please generation after 
generation of those whose appetites have not been 
coyed and spoiled by sweetmeats, and the heavy 
cake and hot bread that are as lead upon the 
stomach. “Heavy music!” Is there anything so 
heavy as some of the new music with which the crav- 
ing after novelty has tantalized itself of late ? 

How many “Symphonie Poems” would it take to make 
one a confirmed musical dyspeptic? Now what these 
monstrous, huge effect pieces ef Liszt and Berlioz do*in 
one way, is done in another way by all these miscellaneous 
feasts and ci: ammings of so-cal’ed light and brilliant mu- 
sic. What +o fatiguing as a programme without tone or 

lan, without consistem y or symmetry, where each thing 
shat we hear wipes out t.e wile impression of the last, 
and we are haunted «fterwards only by scraps of melody 
out of a bewildering Babel and confusion cf tongues? 

But really our Howadji’s brain is getting morbid, mysr- 
tical, deranged, when he begins to rave alout a “rod of 
iron’’ and the “inquisition” and the trembling worship of 
the “brazen giant,’’ meaning Crawford’s Beethoven, who 
stands there just as. much a type cf the eternal youth of 
genius, as the Apol'o at the opposite end of ‘hehall, We 
will not attempt to follow him and reason with him in 
those wild hallucinations. It must be that there was rome 
juvenile roguery in those yong friends of hie, and that 
they stuffe'l his Chair full of pins; for he talks like one 
awaking f:om bad dreams. A 

When he suminons “Apollo,”” however, as an antidote 
to his grim tyrant Beethoven, and to the dreadful name 
(for it is name alone] of Bach, we are tempted to suggest | 
that, if Apollo be the go.l of Poetry and Art, the genius 
of immortal youth, where will he find more true and 
splendid homage than in the music of the mighty mas- 
ter? And, looking from one statue to the other while 
the Symphony goes on, who can help feeling that between 
those two, at least, there must be perfect sympathy and 
understanding ? 


Mr. Richard Hoffman's Concert. 

The first of a series of three chamber concerts was 
given by Mr. Hoffman on Saturday evening at 
Chickering’s Hall. Mr. Hoffman is peculiarly for- 
tunate in his. surroundings. He has, in the first 
place, the best, handsomest, and most tastefully fit- 
ted concert room in the city, of exactly the right 
size for chamber music, and perfect in its acoustics, 
He has the assistance, as was the case also last win- 
ter, oftwo exceptionally good artists, Mr. Burke 
and Mr. Bergner ; and his list of subscribers com- 
prises a little circle in close sympathy with the class 
of music presented, and many of them in kindly re- 
lations with the giver of the concert. This last is 
no slight matter, for a friendly and sympathetic au- 
dience is much more inspiring to the player than a 
random audience listening in an indifferent and cold 
mood. 

The programme was unexceptionably good, and 
consisted of the following selections: 

Schubert’s B flat trio, op. 99. 

Handel’s second concerto. 


Mendelssohn’s duo for piano and violoncello, 
Andante and Polonaise, op. 22, Chopin. 
part played by 


Four songs of Schumaun—the vo 
“Les Clochettes,’’ and arrangement from “Crispin.” 





violin. 
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The strongest pieces were, of course, the Schu- 
bert and the Mendelssohn compositions, Schubert 
wrote but two trios, but those were composed when 
he was in the fullest and freest exercise of his great 

owers, and both mark the high tide of his genius. 

hey are numbered 99 and 100, and though the lat- 
ter is the work of the highest inspiration, the one 
played on Saturday evening is but little inferior in 
grace of melody and freedom of treatment, It was 
played with exquisite feeling and unity by the three 
musicians, Those who were also present at the Ru- 
binstein chamber concert, at which this same trio 
was given, will not have failed to notice the differ- 
ent coloring that it received on the two occasions. 
Especially, the last movement was taken by Rubin- 
stein at a tempo almost double that which Hoffman 
gave to it. But Rubinstein is much too often at the 
full gallop. His impetuosity of nature combined 
with his prodigious technique sometimes carries 
away his judgment, and in certain movements al- 
lowing of rapidity he looses himself upon the key- 
board like a whirlwind, The effect is exciting cer- 
tainly, but it is to be doubted whether it is the ef- 
fect that the composer aimed at. The calmer and 
more equal interpretation that Mr. Hoffman gave 
to this particular movement is, we believe, to be 
) referred, 

The Schumann songs were beautifully rendered 
by Mr. Burke with the true spirit and emotion, To 
deprive such lovely songs as these of the equally 
lovely words of Riickert, Eichendorf, and Heine, is 
of course a great Joss to them, nor is the violin, 
even when so delightfully played, an equivalent for 
the voice ; but they are better so than in the hands 
of any but a first-rate singer. 

Mr. Hoffman’s solos were especially interesting. 
He played Agnes Zimmerman’s arrangement of the 
Harpsichord concerto, Handel's ‘Harmonious 
Blacksmith,” Chopin's Polonaise, Gottschalk’s 
“Murmures Aoliennes,” and two of his own compo- 
sitions, the latter being the Crispino arrangement, 
which, with the exception of certain of Liszt's, we 
have always considered the most brilliant and effec- 
tive arrangement of operatic airs ever put together, 
He played with finish, delicacy and fire, such as we 
do not remember to have heard him excel on any 
previous occasion,—N. Y. Sun, 








—___-<>-s——____— 


Music Abroad. 


‘Opera tn Germany.—It may be interesting to 
our readers to see the repertoire of some of the prin- 
cipal German theatres,—say from the second week 
in October to the second week in December, 1872, 
later than which our files do not reach. We have 
been analyzing the lists of operas performed during 
those two months in a dozen German cities, as given 
in the Signale, mainly with a view to ascertaining 
what composers and what pieces are just now most 





in vogue there, and with the following result. 

BERLIN. Morart: Zauberfloete 4 times, Don Juan 2, 
Nozze di Figaro 2, Cosi fan Tutte 2, Die Entfuehrung (Se- 
raglio) 1.— Wagner: Lohengrin 4, Tannhaeuser2, Rienzi 2. 
Meyerbeer: Robert 2, Huguenots 1, Prophet 2, Africaine 
2.—Flotow: Stradella 4, Martha.—Auber: Lac des Fees, 
Le Magon, Domino Noir.— Weber: Freyschuetz 2.—Cheru- 
bini: Medea 2.—Gounod: Faust 2..-Mar Bruch: Her- 
moine 2. Verdi; Trovatore.—Halevy: Jewess; Gluck: 
Orpheus; Mehul: Joseph; Bellini: Norma; Beethoven ; 
Fidelio; Rossini: Barber; Lorteing: Czar and Zimmer- 
mann; Boieldieuw: White Lady. 

VIENNA.—Mozart: Cosi fan Tutte 4, Figaro 2, Don 
Juan, Entfuhrung, Zauberfloete.— Wagner: Lohengrin 3, 
Rienzi 2, Meistersinger 2, Tannhaeuser, Flying Dutch- 
Meycrbecr; Atricaine 3, Prophet 2, Robert, Hugue. 
nots. — Weber: Abu Hassan 5, Freyschuetz.— Verdi: Ballo 
in Maschera 4, Trovatore, Rigoletto.—Schubert: Haus- 
liche Kreig 5, — Donizetti: Favorita 2, Lucrezia 2, Lucia.— 
Gounod: Romeo and Juliet 2, Faust.—Bellini: Norma 3; 
Halevy: Jewess; Nico'ai: Merry Wives; Gluck: Armida; 
Thomas: Mignon; Adam; Postillon 2; Marschner; Hans 
Heiling. 

DRESDEN. Wagner: Lohengrin 3, Rienzi2, Tannhaeu- 
ser 2, Flying Dutchman 2, Meistersinger 2.—Meyerbeer: 
Prophet 3, Robert.—Mozart: Zauberfioete 3.— Beethoven: 
Fidelio 2.— Weber: Freyschuetz 2.—Auber; Crown Di: - 
monds 2; Marschner: Templar und Judin; Gounod: Faust; 
Gluck: Armida; @risar: Bon Soir M. Pantalon; Flotow: 
Martha. 

MuUNIcH. Auber: Le Part du Diable, Masaniello, Dom- 
ino Noir.— Weber: Freyschuetz 2; Mozart; Zauberfloete 2; 
Gluck: Orpheus 2; Mehul: Joseph 2; Rossini: Tell; Gou- 
nod: Faust; von Holstein: Die Haideschacht; Flotow: 


man. 








Stradella; Schubert; Hausliche Krieg; Cherubini: Medea; 
Wagner: Tannhaeuser; Beethoven: Fidelio; Meyerbeer: 
Africaine. 

LeIrzic. Mozart: Cosi fan Tutte 2, Zauberfloete 2.— 
Lortzing: Undine, Waffenschmied, Die beiden Schutzen. 
Wagner: Tannhaeuser, Lohengrin.—Jeyerbeer: Hugue- 
nots, Africaine.— Weber: Euryanthe 2; Nicolai: Merry 
Wives 2; Beethoven: Fidelio; Marschner: Vampyr; Boiel- 
dieu: White Lady; Tnomas: Hamlet; Donizetti: Lucia; 
Flotow: Martha. 

CoLoGNE. Mozart: Don Juan 2, Figaro.—Gounod: 
Faust 3.— Weber: Freyschuetz 2; Rossini: Tell 2; Halevy: 
Jewess 2; Verdi: Trovatore 2; Lortzing: Waffenschmied 
2; Nicolai: Merry Wives 2.—Beethoven: Fidelio; Donizet- 
ti: Fille du Regiment; Flotow: Martha; Boieldieu: White 
Lady; Auber: Masaniello. 

WEIMAR. Auber: Part du Diable, Masaniello, Fra Diay- 
olo.— Wagner: Lohengrin, Meistersinger. — Meyerbeer: 
Robert, Africaine.—Rossini: Barber, Tell.—Adam: Pos- 
tillon 2; Halevy: Jewess; Mehul: Joseph; Mozart: Figa- 
ro; Lortzing: Undine; Boieldieu: Jean de Paris. 

HaMBuRG. (Sept. and Oct.) Auber: Fra Diavolo 4, 
Masaniello 3, Crown Diamonds 3.—Offenbach (!): Fritz- 
chen und Lieschen 3, Princesse de Trebizond 5, M. et 
Mme. Denis 2.—Wagner: Lohengrin 4, Tannhauser, 4.— 
Suppe: Die schone Galatea 5.—Donizetti: Fille du Regi- 
ment 3, Lucia 2.—Meyerbeer: Huguenots 4, Africaine.— 
Weber: Freyschuetz 4.—Halery: Jewess 4.—Mozart: Don 
Juan 2, Zauberflote.—Lorteing: Waffenschmied 2, Czar 
und Zimmermann.— Beethoven: Fidelio 2; Flotow: Mar- 
tha 2; Gounod: Faust 2; Kreutzer: Nachtlager 2; Verdi: 
Trovatore 2; Rossini: Barber; Bellini: Sonnambula; 
Herold: Zampa; Boieldieu: White Lady. 

BRESLAU. Meyerbeer: Huguenots 3, Africaine 5.— 
Beethoven: Fidelio 5.—Weber: Freyschuetz 4; Halevy: 
Jewess 4; Verdi: Rigoletto 3, Trovatore; Boieldieu: 
White Lady 3; Lorteing: Waffenschmied 2; Rossini: Bar- 
ber; Offenbach: Barbe-Blue. 

FRANKFORT. Verdi: Ballo in Maschera 3; Lortzing: 
Undine 2; Halevy: Jewess; Auber: Masaniello; Weber: 
Freyschuetz; Kreuteer: Nachtlager; Donizetti: Fille du 
Regiment; Mozart: Zauberfloete. 

CARLSRUHE AND BADEN-BADEN.—Beethoven: Fidelio 
2; Auber: Fra Diavolo 2; Gounod: Faust 2; Meyerbeer: 
Prophet, Robert; Spohr: Jessonda. 

CASSEL. Verdi: Trovatore, Rigoletto; Flotow: Stra- 
della; Donizetti: L’Elisir; Wagner: Rienzi; Kreutzer: 
Nachtlager; Beethoven: Fidelio; Mozart: Zauberfloete ; 
Lortzing: Czar and Zimmermann; Spohr: Jessonda; 
Herold: Zampa; Gluck: Orpheus. 

The various composers figure in the above list as fol- 
lows: Wagner 42 times, Mozart 38, Meyerbeer 38, Weber 
25, Auber 25, Verdi 21, Beethoven 16, Lortzing 15, Gounod 
14, Halevy 14, Donizetti 14, Offenbach 11, Flotow 11, Ros- 
sini 8, Boieldieu 8, Gluck 6, Schubert 6, Bellini 5, Suppe 5, 
Mehul 4, Cherubini 3, Nicolai 3, Marschner 3, &c. 

Of the Operas most frequently performed, Der Frey- 
achuetz heads the list, appearing 18 times. Then follow: 
Fidelio 16, Lohengrin 16, Zauberfloete 15, L’ Africaine 14, 
Jewess 14, Faust 12, Tannhaeuser 11, Huguenots 10, Tro- 
vatore 9, Cosi fan Tutte, Don Juan 7, Rienzi 7, White 
Lady 7, Ballo in Maschera 7, Schubert’s Hausliche Krieg 
6, Nozze di Figaro 6, Meistersinger 5, Robert 5, Prophet 5, 
Abou Hassan 5, Gluck’s Orpheus 4, Joseph 4, &c. 


PARIS. At the third Conservatoire Concert, Dec. 29 
(honored by the presence of M. Thiers), Schumann’s mu- 
sic to Byron's Manfred was given for the first time in 
Paris entire:—Overture, entr’actes, choruses, Ranz des 
Vaches, &c. The other selections were Mozart’s Sympho- 
ny in C; Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Bach; the Chant 
elegiaque of Beethoven; and Mendelssohn’s Overture to 
Ruy Blas. 

M. Pasdeloup’s Popular Concert on the same day, at 
the Winter Circus, offered : Overture to Athalie, Men- 
delssohn; Romance from Haydn’s Symphony “de la 
Reine; Beethoven's 7th Symphony; Prelude of Bach, 
orchestrated by Gounod; Weber's Jnvitation, orch. by 
Berlioz.—The programme for Jan, 5 was as follows: 
March, by Meyerbeer; Symphony in E flat, Mozart; Rev- 
erie, Schumann; Beethoveu's C-minor Concerto, played 
by M. Th. Ritter; Overture to Les France-Juges, Berlioz. 

At the Opera, the repertoire for November comprised: 
Zi Trovatore, Faust, Don Juan 3 times, La Juive 3, Le 
Prophete, La Traviata. 

At the Opera Comique (Dec.): La Dame Blanche 2, Noz- 
ze di Figaro 2, Mignon, L’Ombre (Flotow) 3, Le Pre aux 
Clercs (Herold) 2, Haydee (Auber) 2, Les Dragons de Vil- 
lars (Maillart] 2, La Chalet [Adam), Don Cesar de Bazan 
( Massenet)}. 

At the Theatre Italien: Sonnambula 2, Ballo in Mas- 
chera 3, Lucresia Rargia 2, Lucia 2, Martha, Rigoletto 2, 
Deux Reines de France (Gounod) 2. 





Special Aotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
TRATES T MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The Passing Ship. 3. C tof. Gabriel, 40 
* A strange ship loomed before me, 
And I cried: a sail! a sail!” 
The poetic thoughts suggested by aship passing 
in the night. Words by the Earl of Pembroke. 
Angel Child. 3. C tof. Gabriel. 40 
* An angel with a radiant face 
Above a cradle knelt.” 
It is sufficient to say that the poem is by Long- 
fellow, and the music beautiful, like the words. 
None but I can say. 2. G toe. M. F. H. Smith. 80 
* And how I loved her then and there 
None but I can say.” 
A very sweet love song. 
My Darling’s Shoes. 3. G toe, 
“ God bless the little feet. 
That never go astray.’’ 
Dreams, 3. C tog. Molloy. 30 
“ The moonlight glitters on the deep, 
The gray sea-birds have flown to their sleep.” 
Dreaming to purpose in a most musical man- 
ner. 
Dance on Forever. 
G toe. 


Porter, 30 


(Linden Waltz Song). 3. 
Aidé, 30 
“ Floating with pleasure 
Unto that measure.”’ 
The accompaniment is a waltz, and voice and 
instrument whirl along very ully together. 
Hope’s Sun will shine again. 3. G tof. 
Sanderson. 80 
ve not way to sorrow, love.”’ 


“ oO, 
Good sentiment 


Words by Finley Johnson. 
and good music. 

Voices of the Past. 8. C toc. Gatly. 30 
** You wonder that my tears should flow.” 
Adelaide Proctor wrote it. A fine ballad. 
Guess if you can. Lithograph title. 2. F tof. 
Pratt, 40 
“ O always of him I’ve been dreaming.” 
A very well turned serio-comic song. 
The Day when you'll forget me. For Guitar. 3. 
E to e. mas, 40 

Well known favorite song. 

Note.—There is not room in these columns to 
notice them, but arrangements of almost all fa- 
vorite songs are made for Guitar. 

Farewell! 3. Ed toa. Warren 30 

** When hands are linked that dread to part, 

And heart is met by throbbing heart.’ 
A fine concert song, full of power and pathos. 
When we met on the sly. Song and dance. 3. 
C to 9. Schleiffarth, 30 

Comic, with a bright dance. 

Emerald. 8. Gtoe. Gabriel. 35 
“ Mavourneen! Mavourneen! I feel the wild 
sorrow.”’ 

A beautifal Irish song; no brogue to it, but 
good words and music. 


Instrumental. 


Strauss Dance Music. 

Under this general title are published a num- 
ber of the best Strauss pieces, the music some- 
what condensed, and therefore afforded at a less 
price than usual. Of these we name, this week: 

Dragon Fly Polka Maz. From the Mountain Waltz. 
Singer’s Joy Polka. Mme. Leutner’s Polka. 
Spiral Waltzes. Vibration Waltzes. 
Win 0’ the Wisp W’tz. Travelling Incidents W’tzes. 
Price of each piece 25 
Melodie in F. Illustrated Title. 4. F. 
Rubinstein, 40 

Rubinstein contrives to put a great deal of 
meaning into this piece without making it too 
difficult for common players. 

Awfully Clever Waltz. 38. Ed. Lyle. 30 
ged as a 


A popular comic song neatly arran; 
G. 


waltz. Very taking. 
The Danube River. Transcription. 4. 
B. Richards, 40 
Extremely graceful rendering of the widely 
known melody. 
Vision of the Past. (Vision du Passé), 4. Ed. 
Ganz. 5 
Beautiful theme, with the usual graceful 
changes of arpeggios running from right to left 
hand, runs, trills, &c. A very sai ing pieee. 
Autumn Leaves. Op.40. 3. G. Wilson. 75 
When a person hears this piece, he is very apt 
to turn his head and remark to a friend “that 


pretty music !” It is that; smooth, graceful and 
easy. 


ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of —— are marked from 
lto7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, 
&c. A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on 
the staff, an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 




















